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Lei reas... 


Embarrassing 


I received the critique for our year- 
book and we were given First Place. 
When the magazine came with the 
listings we were in Second Place. This 
is an error on your part but it has 
been rather embarrassing.—M. J., 
Mich, 

The Second Place rating for your 
yearbook appeared on the list of 
placings received from the Board 
of Judges. This had been requested 
so we could make up our release 
in time for the October Conference. 
Your Scorebook was not received 
until afier the Conference. When 
it was read and checked an arith- 
metical error was discovered which, 
when corrected, gave you First 
Place rating. The November issue 
of the Review was already in print 
but the change was noted in the 
December issue together with an 
explanation and our regrets. Rather 
than hold your Scorebook until you 
had received the December issue, 
it was mailed to you. We should 
have sent you a note. We are sor- 
ry..—Ed. 


“Like To Know More” 


Being in contact with the journal- 
istic world, each yearbook staff can- 
not help but hear your Press Asso- 
ciation mentioned. And since all the 
mentions have praised the construc- 
tive criticism of your service, we feel 
we would like to know more about it. 
Could you send us information as to 
how we might join this Press Asso- 
ciation and information as to your 
yearbook rating service?—B.S., Cal. 


Financial Backing 


Most important of all, our rating at 
the CSPA the last two years has given 
us the financial backing we always 
need from our school board and our 
activities office. Besides, our town 
has taken an interest in us. We have 
now quite a few subscribers for “at 
large” a result, no doubt, from the 
publicity we received from our local 
newspapers.—J.F.., Va. 


Profited 


Thank you for sending the sub- 
stitute Entry Form so promptly and 
for not penalizing us for the loss or 
failure of the original on2 to arrive. 
We are looking forward to your rating 
as we have profited from last year’s 
suggestions.—G.T., Cal. 


The CSPA tries its best to place 
the Contest circulars with the En- 
try Forms attached in the hands 
of all schools on the mailing list. 
There is strict compliance with all 
the Postal Regulations as to ad- 
dressing, return address, request 
for information in case of non- 
delivery, sorting, packaging and 
sacking the shipment but, still, 
circulars fail to reach their desti- 
nations. Knowing that third class 
mail travels more slowly than sec- 
ond or first class, the 1960 Contest 
circulars were placed in the mails 
on the 19th of October. This should 
be in ample time for delivery in 
continental United States. Mail 
outside the country is sent by air 
—at first class rates. We do our 
best. We are happy to receive in- 
quiries and to make allowances for 
delays over which the schools—and 
the CSPA—have no control.—Ed. 


Adviser Control 


For several years I have been the 
yearbook Adviser. This year, the ad- 
ministration has divided the respon- 
sibility into two parts, editorial and 
business. At the Columbia meetings 
in October, I talked with other Ad- 
visers and they were of the opinion 
that while a business Adviser was 
desirable, control of the editing and 
all phases of the book must be in the 
hands of one person. Many problems 
have arisen which can be attributed 
directly to this division of authority. 
What is the general procedure in such 
cases? Does the CSPA have any in- 
formation on this question-—H.D. 
N.Y. 


Practices vary in different schools 
and there appears to be no pro- 
cedure common to all. Much de- 
pends on the need within the school 
and the willingness of the Ad- 
visers to cooperate within their 
respective fields. School publica- 
tions, both as to staffs and Ad- 
visers, have not escaped entirely 
the perennial differences between 
editorial and business staffs on the 
professional level. This is, ad- 
mittedly, unpleasant at its best. 
In the professional fields there is 
always a higher authority to which 
appeals can be made. In the case 
of school publication, where two or 
more Advisers function in specific 
fields, editorial, business, and art, 
for example, there should be a re- 
cognized chairman. In our opinion, 
the editorial Adviser should occupy 
that position. The reasons are 
obvious and they should be dis- 
cernable to the administration..— 
Ed. 


The Cover 


“Sometimes the unlimited, unin- 
hibited nature of books overpowers 
the poor little freshman. Here Marilyn 
Bond is surrounded by books to the 
right and left, books in the back- 
ground. Moreover a textbook and 
pamphlet in front of one can con- 
tribute to the woes of a student who 
is trying to keep a jump or two ahead 
of those assignments,” says the cap- 
tion in the “Classrooms” section of 
the 1959 Banner, yearbook of the 
Livermore Falls, Maine, High School, 
of which Miss Mary Hall is the Ad- 
viser. 


Everyone Pays 


Thank you for your invitation to 
participate in the Annual Conven- 
tion. This will be our first Conven- 
tion and we would appreciate the fol- 
lowing information: Does the Adviser 
pay a registration fee? As Principal, 
would I pay a fee? In what classifica- 
tion does a Principal belong?—N‘S., 
N. Y. 

At this Convention, everyone in 
attendance pays the Registration 
Fee. This will include all the 
events on the program, including 
the concluding luncheon at the 
Waldorf. Working back from the 
fixed charge of the luncheon, the 
Association attempts to distribute 
the overhead-which covers a longer 
period than the actual 3-days—so 
that each one in attendance bears 
an equal share. A Principal would 
be considered, ex officio, an Ad- 
viser, too.—Ed. 
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THE REPORTER AND THE PURPLE COW 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


ANT to understand purple cows? 

Well, study them. Watch them 
while they are awake and watch them 
while they are not awake. Make 
friends with them. Note their moos 
and moods in different seasons. 

Consider their love life. Is it stirred 
by some cosmic cycle or the aroma 
of cucumber blossoms. When you’ve 
done this, you’ll know whether you 
would rather see than be one — a 
purple cow, that is. 

Want to be a reporter? Want to 
see one or be one? Well, study them. 
Watch them while they are awake, 
but don’t bother them when they’re 
not awake. 

Get acquainted with them any- 
time; there’s no closed season. Note 
how their eyes gleam and their noses 
twitch when a scoop looms. And watch 
them in action. 

How does the reporter “get that 
way?” Turn back the clock and see 
what he did as a teen-ager. Was he 
a printer’s devil, a newspaper carrier, 
school newspaper editor? Somewhere 
he gulped down printer’s ink. 


Well, raw material is important— 
ina reporter as in cigarettes. He 
need not be a weight lifter, but he 
should have physical stamina. To 
keep fit, the newsman must do what 
others do to keep in condition—eat 
tight, sleep right, put on boots while 
wading. 


HE REPORTER needs brains more 

than brawn. He should be smart 
tut not act smart. He should be 
intelligent enough to know how to 
find his way around. Intellectual 
turiosity—not mental laziness—is one 
fhis great assets. 


Some call it, politely, intestinal for- 
litude; some, courage. Whichever it 
8, the reporter should have it. He 
should be decent and respectable. He 
thould take pride in his work and be 
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proud of his profession. He should 
see that his character and reputation 
are assets, not liabilities. 


Bluntly stated, some reporters are 
objectionable. So are some persons in 
all professions. There are quack news- 
men as well as quacks in other fields. 
A few newsmen could be called hy- 
pocrites, and so are a few in other 
lines of work. 

Every profession has its dead-enders 
—men of whom ali the rest are a- 
shamed. Some have neither spine nor 
spunk; a few can be bought and sold. 
Yet every profession tolerates—per- 
haps wrongly—its black sheep. 


mT, every employer prefers em- 
ployees who are physically fit, 
mentally alert, morally straight. They 
prefer men and women with attractive 


personalities. They look with favor 
upon those who are punctual, re- 
liable, resourceful, energetic, and 
loyal.. 


What more, then, does the em- 
ployer of reporters demand? Wells 
Drury got one answer when he asked 
the editor of the Gold Hill News for 
a job as reporter. Alf Doten leoked up 
from his grimy desk and asked: 


“Can you shoot?” 

But that was in Nevada in 1874. 
Today the teen-ager who wants to be 
a reporter must answer more ques- 
tions. In fact, he should be certain 
that journalism is the only profes- 
sion in which he can be happy be- 
fore he makes his decision. 


Reporters devote their time and 
energy first, to getting the news and, 
second, to writing the news. A few 
specialize in one or the other, but most 
of them do both. Obviously, the news- 
man must get the news before he 
writes it. 

Everyone gathers facts; it’s un- 
avoidable. But the amateur fact col- 
lector seldom proceeds with a plan. 


Usually he takes the facts as they 
come—seldom sure that they are 
facts. And, if he doesn't lixe them 
he can just disregard them or say 
they aren’t so. 


New examine the news gathering 
process. The reporter proceeds with 
a plan. He can’t discard facts because 
they are ugly, inconvenient, or bother- 
some. He may like them or not, ap- 
prove them or not, but he cannot 
ignore them. 


The reporter talks with people— 
all kinds of people—and observes 
them. He notes what they say, fail 
to say, refuse to say. He is aware of 
the wink, shrug, scowl, or attempt to 
slug him that may punctuate the re- 
marks he hears. 


HE REPORTER sees people in 

groups as well as individuals. He 
notes the interactions of their per- 
sonalities. This he does at meetings 
and parades, games and shows, trials 
and conferences, the ward gathering 
and the UN session. 


The reporter examines records and 
reports. He knows which public re- 
cords he may inspect. He realizes that 
reports of corporations, foundations, 
and organizations may contain news 
—especially for those who can re- 
cognize it. 


No amateur, the reporter must be 
sure of the facts he gathers. He can- 
not guess. So he takes time to check 
the spelling of an odd name Shadrach 
Shemerdiak, or a street address, bud- 
get total, football score, traffic viola- 
tion, or stock quotation. 

But factual accuracy is not enough. 
The responsible reporter must weigh, 
correlate, and emphasize his facts in 
such a way that the impressions given 
also will be accurate. And the trans- 
fer of meaning intact requires 
judgment. 


Imbued with a zeal for accuracy, the 
reporter may adopt the practices sug- 
gested by the Oregon State Editorial 
in its Oregon Code of 


Association 






One 





Ethics for Journalism approved in 
1922: 

“1. We wilil put accuracy above all 

considerations in the written 
word... 
We will interpret accuracy not 
merely as the absence of actual 
misstatement, but as the pre- 
sence of whatever is necessary 
to prevent the reader from 
making a false deduction. 


In an ethical attitude toward 
truth, we will be open at all 
times to conviction, for the sin- 
cere journalist, while fearless 
and firm, will never be stub- 
born; therefore we will never 
decline to hear and consider 
new evidence. 


If new evidence forces a change 
of opinion, we will be as free 
in the acknowledgement of the 
new opinion as in the utterance 
of the old. 
“5. We will promote a similar at- 
titude in others toward truth...” 
Suppose the reporter’s facts aren’t 
true, what then? His boss won’t be 
pleased, nor will his reader. The re- 
porter may be sorry, but that won’t 
get back his job, nor will it right a 
wrong—once the damage is done. 
Damage? Someone in the news may 
feel that his reputation has been hurt 
by the careless reporter. Aware of 
libel laws—concerned chiefly with 
published defamation, the injured 
person may file a civil suit—one that 
may cost the publisher a substantial 
sum. 


BVIOUSLY, then, the _ reporter, 
should be a scientist at heart. He 
should gather and verify the news 
with the utmost care. He should be 
slow to leap to conclusions, quick to 
detect error. He should be patient 
and persistent in his quest for truth. 
News lives when the consumer un- 
derstands it. News photographs may 
be enough in some instances. More 
often it will not. Hence, the reporter 
must be a forceful writer adept at pre- 
senting news in words to be read or 
heard. 

Anyone can write—anyone who is 
literate. This is true, but there are 
relatively few persons who can write 
good news stories. Some don’t have 
news sense; others don’t have the 
knack. Many can’t meet deadlines 
in the orderly confusion of the city 
room. 

What is good writing? Seilf-pro- 
claimed authorities often disagree. 
Many an English professor will cite 
the classics. The poet may quote 


Two 


lines too obscure or oblique for the 
layman to understand. The neophyte 
may exhibit adjectives with other 
words cringing in between. 

What is good writing? Ask the 
reader. He knows what he likes and 
what he understands. If he is a news 
reader, he wants the writer to come 
to the point at once. News will in- 
terest him less rather than more if it 
is written in a literary style remini- 
scent of an earlier era. 

But readers differ. Some never went 
to high school; others have Ph. Dss. 
The reporter writes for both, for both 
want the news. His writing is func- 
tional—meant to be understood read- 
ily by consumers. Thus, because the 
reporter writes for the many, not the 
few, he tries to be clear rather than 
subtle, profound, or eloquent. 


The reporter need not wear a li- 
terary straitjacket, as some suppose. 
True, there has been an almost aca- 
demic insistence that the reporter an- 
swer the questions—who, what, when, 
where and why—in a single breath. 
Carried to an extreme, this insistence 
has been harmful. 


The trend today, however, is toward 
greater fluidity in news writing. Em- 
phasis is on readability from the 
standpoint of the consumer rather 
than the copydesk. At the same time 
there is a demand for colorful yet 
accurate and concise, news coverage. 


ONG ago Henry Justin Smith of 
the Chicago Daily News put it this 
way: “It’s the way it’s written.” That’s 


still true. The newsman, therefore, 
knows that he not only must get it 
right, but write it right. 


Like people? Technically, one may 
be a human being without liking other 
human beings. There’s so much cus- 
sedness underfoot that it’s hard to 
be fond of the human race. Yet it’s 
vital to be reporters’ success that he 
be able to get along with people. 

The reporter works for people. When 
he starts as a cub reporter, he works 
for the editor. A beginner in cover- 
ing news for any other medium like- 
wise has a boss. And the employer— 
whatever his title—will want results 
—news gathered with care and writ- 
ten with color. 

The reporter works with people. 
The news staff is a team. The news- 
man’s disposition and temperament 
affect his associates. They can help 
him or hurt him in his professional 
aspirations so he should win their 
confidence and cooperation. 

Where does the news come from? 
From people. They are not obliged 


to answer the reporter’s questions. 
They may resent his intrusion. They 
may not care to have the newsman 
pry into their affairs, asserting that 
their business is not his business. 
The reporter must get news from 
the woman whose only son was killed 
in a traffic accident. From the land- 
lord who violated rent regulations, 
From the partners who staged a braw] 
in front of Club 13. From those who 
because of sudden fame or sudden 
wealth have become insufferable. 


HE reporter must get this news 

and get it now. It won’t wait, the 
presses won’t wait, the public won't 
wait. Despite his aches and ailments, 
his emotions and _ inhibitions, the 
newsman must get the news despite 
the perversity of man and the ca- 
prices of the weather. 


To succeed, the reporter must be 
an expert in human relations. It 
won’t hurt him to know Emily Post. 
He need not have a beside manner, 
but tact, courtesy, and consideration 
are assets. Of course, he will have 
to be firm even blunt at times. If 
he is adaptable, he won’t need brass 
knuckles or a bodygaurd. 

Perhaps psychology may hlep him. 
Courses in mental hygiene, applied 
psychology, and _ social psychology 
often are worth taking. The person 
who means business can learn to be 
an expert on human relations—but 
it doesn’t always come naturally. 


It all boils down to this: the re- 
porter must know how to get news 
from the news source. He must know 
how to do it—and be able to get 
news the next time. It’s surprising 
how a smile at the right time, a 
friendly gesture, or a pleasant tone 
of voice can get result. 


Some reporters are good men but 
do no good. They have a conscience, 
but it hibernates. Or maybe it’s a 
horse and buggy conscience. Anyhow 
they sometimes give routine treat- 
ment to news which should nauseate 
the public until something was done. 


To be sure, the reporter should be 
objective, dispassionate, and impar- 
tial. That doesn’t mean that he should 
shut his eyes to what’s rotten on the 
Potomac or in the Poughkeepsie. The 
scientist at heart can sandbag sin 
because he’s armed with facts. 

What does this add up to? Simply 
this: the modern reporter has a S0- 
cial role. He can’t escape by adopt- 
ing the cynic’s pose. He can’t evade it 
by pretending that he’s a tough guy 
or a smart guy or too cultured and 


(Continued on Page 1.) 
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WRITING THAT FIRST POEM! 


By LAWRENCE BIENER, Parsons Torch, Parsons Junior High School, 
Flushing, N.Y. 


EACH the writing of a poem? Does 
this goal seem beyond the realm 
of possibility? It shouldn’t. 

Even the inexperienced secondary 
school teacher can obtain gratifying 
results by introducing a unit on the 
appreciation and the writing of 
poetry. Surprisingly enough, many 
students who ordinarily resent con- 
ventional composition work accept 
the creative challenge of writing a 
poem and produce material some- 
what above their previous accomplish- 
ments. 

As a faculty adviser of a literary- 
art magazine faced with the necessity 
of developing creative material for 
publication, I have found that, pro- 
perly motivated, my classes look for- 
ward eagerly to each new creative 
writing assignment. This kind of 
receptivity, this willingness to parti- 
cipate fully, is, of course, the key to 
success in any creative endeavor. 
Since most pupils approach a creative 
writing assignment warily, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to convince 
his class that the task at hand is not 
beyond its ken. 

Pupils at the secondary school level, 
many still struggling with the prob- 
lems of paragraph coherence, lack 
confidence in their ability to attempt 
any kind of creative writing. The 
teacher must proceed with extreme 
caution at first. By every means at 
his command he must cajole his class 
into accepting a partnership in the 
new project. He should generate en- 
thusiasm and optimism. His theme 
must be: it can be done, and we can 
do it! 


OW do you sell this project to 
your class? Primarily by showing 
your group that other boys and girls 
with similar interests and capabilities 
have trod the identical path success- 
fully. A poor practice, at this point, 
is to exhibit examples of professional 
Writing. This certainly will not con- 
vince the class that it can handle the 
job. It may, in fact, tend to dis- 
courage their wavering resolution by 
illustrating a standard of quality far 
above the reach of the novice. But 
reading examples of previously-pro- 
ducec! student writing usually achieves 
its purpose. 
Sore of you probably know Barbara 
Joel. She wrote this poem last term. 
Let’s listen to it. 
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RAIN 


The rain 

Trickles down on 

Thirsty hills soaking up 

Each precious droplet of silver 
With greed. 


Reading and discussing a number 
of similar examples, perhaps ex- 
tracted from the _ school’s literary 
magazine, usually prepares the class 
for its first attempt. Now, at least, they 
know that someone on their own level 
has met the challenge successfully. 


Once the class is psychologically 
ready to try its hand at writing a 
poem, it is desirable to discuss writ- 
ing technique as a skill to be nurtured 
and developed slowly. One of your 
first tasks, you will find, will be to 
debunk a number of common mis- 
conceptions about writing. For ex- 
ample, you will want to spend a les- 
son or two discussing the source of 
creative material. After you have 
broached the topic, several students 
may rise to proclaim their willing- 
ness to make a creative attempt but 
confess to a background totally de- 
void of the raw material of creative 
expression. 

“Nothing has ever happened to me.” 

“What can I write about?” 

“T can’t think of anything to say.” 

It. is difficult task to convince class- 
room cynics that their seemingly un- 
interesting lives contain rich nuggets 
of untapped experience. Each hour 
of every day can be the source of 
worthwhile material, if only the pupil 
will recognize his treasure! But more 
than the teacher’s word is necessary 
to establish the validity of this claim. 
He must prove to his class his conten- 
tion beyond all doubt. This can be 
accomplished by eliciting personal 
experiences from pupils in the class 
and by showing them how these 
anecdotes can be structured into 
creative froms. The teacher has to 
train his group to recognize and use 
the raw material of daily living ef- 
fectively. 


NOTHER serious pitfall of young 

people is to write derivatively, to 
project themselves into areas where 
they are totally deficient in knowl- 
edge or experience. Pupils must be 
shown that to write creatively it is 
not necessary to project their imagi- 


nations to another era, another con- 
tinent, another way of life. To write 
honestly and well, an author should 
know his material thoroughly. He 
must feel the texture of the fabric 
he shapes. 


If your novice lives in a throbbing 
Brooklyn tenement, urge him to write 
about the diasappointments and 
triumph of life that borough. Let 
him describe the overpowering odors 
of cooking in dark hallways, the brit- 
tle flakes of chipped paint at the base 
of a stairwell, the narrow view from 
a cracked, fourth-floor window. If, 
by chance, he lives in a small cluster 
of houses on the outskirts of a town, 
urge him to describe the shadow cast 
by the descending sun on the an- 
gular roots, the sense of anticipation 
as a mailman approaches, the frust- 
ration of living far away from the 
center of life. 


Whoever we are, wherever we live, 
creative material exists in abundance. 
To show our youth that it is there, 
everpresent, we must train them to 
appreciate the wonders of life all about 
them—to see it, to recognize its in- 
trinsic worth, to structure it for our 
own creative purposes. 


AVING introduced your class to 

the creative resources of their 
own communities, it becomes import- 
ant, especially in the writing of poe- 
try, to awaken their innate sensiti- 
vity in the selection of words. They 
have to learn to appreciate the nu- 
ances implicit in choosing words. 
Fortunately, there are many devices 
familiar to teachers that can be used 
to stimulate an interest in selecting 
the exact, or in our case, the poetic 
word. 


For example, placing an illustrative 
sentence on the board will arouse gen- 
eral curiosity in this aspect of our 
project. Here’s a sentence almost 
everyone in our class might write: 
It was a wonderful spring day. Let’s 
find appropriate substitutes for won- 
derful. What do you suggest? Un- 
forgetagle? Enthralling? Crisp? Sun- 
drenched? Which word do you mean? 
What do you really want to say?” 
Or in a simple sentence such as: “I 
demand my rights, he said.” What 
can we use instead of said? How about 
exclaimed, stormed, threatened? Per- 
haps whimpered or sighed? Which of 
these conversational tags suits your 
purpose best? Using the exact word 
helps to set the tone of an entire 
piece of writing. Young writers should 
be made aware of the need to put real 
effort into their selection of words. 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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OFFSET HAS ITS USES 


The basic principle on which the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association was founded, and which it has main- 
tained over the years, is the encouragement and develop- 
ment of the publications within the schools. Whether the 
effort be by hand, letterpress, the several phases of off- 
set, mimeograph, duplicator, or by any other means, it 
is incidental to the main objective. This Association can 
accommodate itself to whatever means a school may use 
to assure itself of a publication. And by “publication”, we 
mean anything that may be issued in the accomplish- 
ment of this aim. 

The offset process is playing an increasing part in 
enabling the schools to publish within their limited bud- 
gets. Whether it is used in a magazine, newspaper or 
yearbook, we have jno quarrel. We do believe how- 
ever, that the method of reproduction has little to 
do with the content of the publications. Neither 
should it intrude on the educational values of the 
publication or attempt to dictate their character or cover- 
age. We believe offset, or any other process, is incidental 
to the major objective. 

In the case of yearbooks, admittedly the most ex- 
pensive of all publications, an issue is being raised with 
which we are in disagreement. First, the yearbook is be- 
ing referred to as a “picture book”. Second, an attempt 
is being made to influence schools to cut down on the 
amount of copy used in the books. Third, where copy 
is used, it is recommended that the rules of journalistic 
writing and of typography be overlooked. We are happy 
to note that these suggestion do not come from school 
people. 

For many years this Association has stressed the neces- 
sity of including enough copy in the yearbook to cover the 
entire school program for a given year. Combining pictures 
and copy has developed into what is now called “Photo- 
journalism”. It is an apt term—which the school press did 
not originate—but which it is happy to use. It describes 
clearly what we have in mind. A book with nothing but 
pictures would be as much a failure as one with copy 
alone. There is a happy medium and that is what we 
hope to achieve. 


Four 


We kuow that so many Advisers are in agreement ‘vith 
this point of view that an inquiry might be considered 
fruitless. Nevertheless, an inquiry will be institute to 
bring the full weight of Adviser opinion to bear on the 
question.. In the meantime ,it is recommended that copy 
shall not be sacrificed for the sake of financial expedicncy. 

> > <> 


“GONE WITH THE WIND” 


When Margaret Mitchell came out with her monumental 
book, Gone With The Wind, people were as entranced 
with the size of it as they were with the story. Using this, 
one Adviser caught the reader’s attention recently when 
he calculated in the lead paragraph of a magazine article 
bearing on the school page his students prepared for the 
local weekly that the annual word-count would be equi- 
valent to nearly five volumes the size of Miss Mitchell’s 
work. 

This was in only one of the 40,000 or so student pub- 
lications issued each year in the United States. Few have 
made the slightest attempt to capture attention by re- 
lating the job they do. Even schools take them as a mat- 
ter of course. Whatever the job is, it is mountainous. On 
top of that, it is well done though this quality cannot be 
measured as accurately as some others. 

A year ago, the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers As- 
sociation prepared an outline or fill-in report form by 
which Advisers could record in some highly specific terms 
the amount of time they and their staffs put into their 
work, the columns, the words, the pages they issue, the 
classification of the subjects they cover, and other de- 
tails. We thought it would give them a hint that would 
help them analyze their duties and to give a sort of ac- 
counting to the highly practical administrative officers, 
school board members and townfolk who could then see 
the work in a way that would enhance its material aspects. 

To date, we haven’t heard of anyone’s using the form. 
In fact we found a few missed the point entirely when 
they complained our “Annual Report” lacked substance. 
This was due, no doubt, to the fact that spaces were left 
where they could insert the facts. All that was necessary, 
then, was to make a copy and send it on to the top levels. 

It was a good try, regardless of its use, or lack of use. 
But this is the only way some people can be impressed. 
Unless something like this is done, no amount of stressing 
the intangible benefits will ever give an Adviser the re- 
ward he deserves. 
> <> > 


THE NEW YEAR 


The calendar shows clearly that it is a new year and 
good wishes are in order for all our friends and associates. 
However, to school publications people, September is the 
beginning of a new year and all staffs and Advisers are 
well on their way with the work in hand. 

Now that the fall semester is nearly at an end, it can 
be assumed that for the newspapers and magazines, they 
have passed through the initial stages of learning by do- 
ing and the coming months will see the improvements and 
refinements towards which they have been working. 

Even the June, 1960, yearbooks are beginning to take 
shape and the final results can be visualized clearly. On 
the whole, the school year to date has been fairly serene 
and there is no reason to believe it will be otherwise for 
the remaining months. 

To one and all we extend our thanks tor their coopera- 
tion, our appreciation for their many evidences of friend- 
ly interest, and our best wishes for the rest of what we 
know will be a successful year with publications. 


The School Press Review 
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Findlay Senior High 


UBLISHING a_ successful school 

newspaper is an operation in- 
volving a greater variety of skills, 
perhaps, than is required by any other 
single school project. 

The first mark of a_ successful 
school publication is its popularity 
among its readers. It must have an 
appeal for its subscribers, just as its 
professional counterparts must, by 
printing accurate and well written 
news, feature and editorial material. 
In a “free” economic set-up within 
the school—one, that is, in which the 
newspaper is on its own-—students 
will subscribe only if they are con- 
vinced that they are getting their 
money’s worth. 


However, few printed or otherwise 
commercially produced publications 
can command a subscription price 
sufficient to pay for themselves. This 
brings us to another requirement of 
paramount importance to the success- 
ful school paper: it must be solvent. 


Although some high school papers 
carry no advertising because their 
deficits are made up by special grants 
from the board of education, dona- 
tions from school “patrons,” or pos- 
sibly from some other source, a vast 
majority of such publications must 
make their own way. 


The most obvious means for these 
newspapers to balance the budget is 
through the sale of advertising space. 
I believe this is quite proper, for it 
creates an atmosphere of reality that 
is lacking in school publications which 
receive free subsidies of one kind or 
another. 


Papers deriving support from the 
sale of advertising space, however, 
have what is both a moral and practi- 
cal responsibility—that of giving the 
advertiser full value for his money. 


OME advertisers consider the local 

school paper an object of charity. 
They consider themselves obligated to 
support it as a community enterprise, 
but secretly resent the publication 
‘raiding’ their cash register under 
the pretext of selling advertising 
which they consider to be valueless. 
This deplorable situation does not 


contribute to better school-community 
relations, and worse, it is often the 
fauli of the newspaper staff and its 
advicer. 


Janu iry, 1960 





GOOD ADVERTISING MUST 


By CHARLES W. HUNSICKER, Adviser, Blue and Gold, 





School, Findlay, Ohio 


Why is this advertising valueless? 
Not because no one reads the school 
paper; not because the paper never 
reaches an adult audience (most 
parents are avid readers), but simply 
because the ads are too insipid to at- 
tract anyone’s attention. They cluster 
together like grapes in a bunch; one 
has no distinctive markings from an- 
other—no illustrations, no type dif- 
ferences, not even different borders 
—and to add insult to injury, they 
have nothing to sell. 

The obvious remedy for such a 
situation is to make long-range plans 
for a new beginning. There are sev- 
eral places to start, depending on 
local conditions and circumstances. 

For example, if your paper is pla- 
gued by an oversupply of one-inch 
ads (as my own publication was a 
number, of years ago), this can be 
corrected by making a _ temporary 
rule outlawing ads under two inches. 
If advertisers find they cannot buy 
less than two inches per issue, at least 
50 per cent of them will go along with 
the new system and in time some will 
buy larger ads. 


The foregoing is an example of what 
can be done with a bit of planning 
accompanied with a certain amount 
of temerity. But most newspaper ad- 
vertising ills are not cured so easily. 
If the advertiser clings to the con- 
viction that his advertising dollar is 
nothing more than a donation, ob- 
viously the big task of the business 
staff is to change his mind. 


Rome wasn’t built in a day—but 
it was built—and the same result 
can be achieved by an ambitious 
staff and adviser who are _ will- 
ing to plan and work over a long- 
range schedule to convince their 
clients that school newspaper adver- 
tising can be worth every cent it 
costs. 


HE POINT that many retail mer- 
chants miss is that high school 
students are potentially active cu- 
stomers, right now. The only way 
to convince the prospective advertiser 
that this is true is through the use 
of statistics. Gathering the facts will 
take work, but will be worth it. 
The first step is tc make up a ques- 
tionnaire, one for boys and one for 
girls, asking how much the indivi- 






HAVE VALUE 


dual spends over a stated period of 
time for commodities and services. 
These will include clothing, cosmetics, 
jewelry, gasoline, snacks, soft drinks, 
records, books, movies and many other 
things commonly purchased by teen- 
agers. 


Open your campaign with a letter 
to all prospects explaining your fact- 
finding project and disclosing your 
findings, being sure to sum up the 
total spending power of your school 
as a whole. This letter should serve 
as an introduction for the salesman 
whom you will send later to interview 
the prospect, and the merchant should 
be so informed. It will pave the way 
for the development of a businesslike 
relationship between the staff and the 
advertising prospect in the years to 
come. 


Now that the merchant knows that 
your advertising staff is beginning to 
“look alive,” he will be more inclined 
to listen to its saies ideas. Your sales- 
man should try to point the prospect 
in the direction of merchandise which 
appeals to the majority of your readers 
—the students. Try to steer him away 
from the idea of merely advertising 
his business; he should advertise 
things. Every store runs specials. Why 
shouldn’t these articles be sold 
through the columns of the school 
paper? 


The merchant should also be en- 
couraged to buy larger ads. This will 
usually result in less frequent appear- 
ances but the larger space will permit 
wider variety in the advertisement, 
which in turn will have much greater 
attracting power.. 


ARGER ads also make possible the 

use of illustrative material. Near- 
ly all merchants receive stereotype 
mats for use in newspaper advertising 
and will be happ7 to include one with 
the ad copy for the school paper. 


Illustrations are not the only means 
by which advertising display may be 
improved in the average publication. 
Varieties of ad sizes, type selections, 
type arrangements and borders also 
figure extensively in producing an ef- 
fective display of the message which 
the merchant wishes the public to see. 
These are the typographical devices 
which will go far toward convincing 
the advertiser that every dollar he 
pays for space in your paper is well 
spent. 


(Continued on Page 16.) 





Poetry Of The 


Carol Young, literary editor of the 
Garland, the magazine of the In- 
stitute of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md., 
and members of her staff working 
under the direction of Sister M. Stel- 
la Maris, the Adviser selected the 
poems in this issue. “We enjoyed 
making the selection”, they wrote. 
“We have a creative writing class here 
and some members are on the Gar- 
land staff. They chose poetry which 
they thought avoided the trite and 
aimed at freshness and sincerity”. 


Attrition 


Jagged boulders 
lie 
humbly 
at the foot of the cliff, 
of which 
they were once a part, 
Now 
shattering waves 
wash away 
the remaining grandeur. 
Thick, 
green slime 
defaces 
their contours. 
smoothing 
each rugged rock 
into the image of the last. 
About them now 
the heavy sea-smell 
clings. 
A. Barbara Gerstung 
The Garland 


Institute of Notre Dame 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Miracles 


A seed, 
A grain of earth, 
A drop of water, 
A flower.. 


The sky, 
A flash of lightning 
A rumble of thunder, 
Rain, 


Water, 
Waves along the shore, 
Sand-covered shells. 
The ocean. 


Month 


Darkness, 
The morning sun, 
The evening stars. 
Light. 


Doubt, 
Touched by love, 
Kindled by hope, 
Faith, 
A stranger, 
The touch of a hand, 
A warm smile, 
A friend. 


Anne Campbell, 

Leaves 

Claremont Central High 
Hickory, N.C. 


Gettysburg Revisited 


Upon this battlefield, 

The frozen shadows of dead warriors 
Lie in rest; 

The stains of soldiers’ blood 
Upon the dust of war 

Are not yet removed, 

And the booming cannons 

Are silent with death. 

The shouting of charging troops 
Is smothered by the song 

Of an ignorant meadow lark. 
The smell 

Of black powder and sweating men 
Is hidden by the perfume 

Of unknowing lilacs; 

The stillness is broken 

By a playful zephyr 

That comes ... sees... 

And rushes on its way 

To leave the “hallowed ground” 
In peace! 


Nancy Kunkle 
The Ink Blot 
Albany High School 
Albany, N. Y. 


Beauty in Autumn 


Beauty can be many things: 

A single leaf 

Afloat upon a half-forgotten pond, 

The flight of ducks, 

The briskness of the air at early 
morn; 

Or just a tree 

Outlined against the infinite azure 

Of the sky. 


Betty 4nne English 
The Garland 

Institute of Notre Dame 
Baltimore, Md. 


Surrender 


I am the clay upon the whirling wheel, 

Beneath the fingers of the potter, 
God. 

So I, who might have been a bit of 
mud, 

Am given shape and meaning by the 
feel 


Of master hands that mold my 
destiny; 

These are the fingers that have spun 
and whirled 

The constellations down the cosmic 
world, 

Titanic, ancient world of mystery! 


I should not shrink from hands so 
skilled and strong, 

Not even when I know the twisting 
knife 

Of pain from unexpected wrench; my 
life 

In such good hands cannot be fash- 
ioned wrong. 


I must remember in my agony, 
Those same brave hands once wrought 
a Calvary! 
Maryann Rodini, 
Echoings 
St. Hubert’s Catholic High 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Revelation 


I’ve heard the ocean roar as ever- 
changing waves 
Pushed the surf against the sandy 
beach; 
And I’ve looked far into horizons 
where untamed 
Skies merge with emerald water, 
and 
I wondered. 


I’ve heard the shrill, sweet cry of 
children fresh with life, 
And seen the earth grow green and 
full with spring; 
I’ve watched the snowflakes lift a 
heavy-hearted world 
And as the snow outlined the earth, 
I pondered. 


I’ve knelt in the serenity of a dark 
church, 
Aware of the Omnipotence and 
Presence, 
Experiencing the love of Providence 
Divine, 
And as a joyous peace possessed 
my heart, 
I understood. 
Rosemary Radisch, 
The Patroness 
St. Maria Goretti High 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDITORIALS AND NEWSWRITING NEED HELP! 


in which a Judge 


OW different each one looks! This 

was my predominant reaction as 
I checked against my list the school 
newspaper files delivered to me for 
judging. This individuality is indeed 
commendable, since the newspaper is 
a sort of portrait of the school. As- 
sociated with this first reaction was 
a secondary one—how interesting 
they look! These were printed papers 
from small schools, and on closer in- 
spection they showed a degree of ex- 
cellence reflecting a striving toward 
praiseworthy goals. 

In general, the papers enticed the 
reader with attractive front-page dis- 
play, headlines telling of future acti- 
vities and of noteworthy achieve- 
ments, story-telling photographs, hu- 
man interest items. On the whole, 
the writing was also successful. It 
is the purpose of this article, however, 
not to discuss the merits of these 
papers but to indicate some directions 
for common improvement. 

The first of these directions con- 
cerns the editorials. While the edit- 
orials were well written, there seems 
to be a lack of understanding of the 
function of the editorial column. This 
column should speak for the paper, 
not for individuals.. Yet, in many 
of the papers the editorials were the 
expression of a personal opinion and 
bore the initials or the full name of 
the authors. In a few cases there 
were two or three editorials on the 
same subject and with a similar point 
of view. It appeared that everyone 
in a class or group wrote an editorial 
on some such subject as Thanks- 
giving and the best two or three were 
published in the editorial column. In 
some papers there appeared a “guest 
editorial” by the principal or the 
superintendent. In several papers the 
editor-in-chief wrote a rather per- 
sonal editorial for each issue, and 
there might be another expressing an 
equally personal point of view on an- 
other subject, by someone else. 


LL of these aforementioned ex- 

pressions of opinion may have a 
Place in the paper, but that place is 
not the editorial column. In the case 
of a Thanksgiving editorial, it is hard- 
ly likely that anyone will argue against 
Some point of view; an original and 
forceful presentation is what the staff 
will seek. If it seems desirable to 
have a competition for this editorial, 
only one entry should be selected to 
speak for the paper. 


Janvary, 1960 


reviews her work 


A staff may seek the opinion of the 
principal or the superintendent on 
some issue, or a principal or a super- 
intendent may take the initiative and 
ask to have an article published in 
the school paper. In either case, the 
article should not appear as part of 
the editorial column, but as a letter 
or a special column. 

The editor-in-chief maybe respon- 
sible for the editorial column. H2 
may quite properly write an editorial 
for each issue. This should not, how- 
ever, have the personal slant that a 
by-line column is expected to have; 
it should speak for the paper. A 
column of editorial comment, with by- 
line, may be included elsewhere. 

To achieve a column of editorials 
that truly speak for the paper, there 
must be an editorial board (perhaps 
the entire staff) that determines the 
subjects to be commented on editorial- 
ly and the point of view to be taken in 
each case. Again, the writer assigned 
should seek an original and forceful 
presentation, not express an indivi- 
dual point of view. 


T SHOULD be remembered also 

that to achieve a goal, it is usual- 
ly necessary to make a persistent ef- 
fort. A single editorial is seldom 
adequate to achieve the desired re- 
sult, at least completely. Yet I found 
a lack of follow-up editorials. While 
there was a general policy for the 
usual good aims—better school spirit, 
good study habits, polite behavior, etc. 
—there was no realization of a parti- 
cular problem and an attempt to at- 
tain some result in regard to it by 
repeated effort, in successive issues. 
For a full-scale campaign, of course, 
news stories, features, cartoons, and 
every other type of content may be 
utilized. 

Seldom were the editorials based 
on the news stories in the issue. Yet 
it is the function of the editorial 
column to interpret the news and to 
express some opinion in regard to it. 
The editorial board should know what 
the important news stories in an is- 
sue will be and consider whether some 
point of view should be expressed in 
regard to any of them. 

As a second direction for improve- 
ment, I suggest an effort to take 
fuller advantage of the news. Too 
often the length of a story seemed to 
depend more on the ability of the 
reporter assigned than on the news 
value of the story. I found stories 


with considerable potential—because 
of consequences, human interest, un- 
usual elements, or other value—re- 
duced to news briefs, while stories 
with less news value were expanded 
to the point of “padding.” An as- 
signment sheet should be planned so 
that competent reporters get the 
“good” stories, and beginners should 
be asked to get fuller details when 
they fail to include enough in a story. 

In some papers there is rarely a 
news story more than a half column 
in length. Surely a few stories in 
every issue merit fuller development. 
It is true that in a small community 
like a school, news travels fast by 
word of mouth and in a monthly paner 
it is, therefore, hard to present fresh 
news. In such cases it is necessary to 
rely on the advance story, which the 
reporter must learn to ferret out, and 
on the story with interpretive back- 
ground. A good reporter finds some- 
thing interesting to tell—the com- 
plete answers to what, why, and how. 

It is obvious that it will be possible 
to proceed in the directions I have 
mentioned only with whole-hearted 
cooperation among all staff members. 
While the brilliance of an editor may 
determine the character of a paper, 
a school paper is a vital adjunct of 
the school largely in proportion to 
the number of students who have a 
share both in the formulation of 
policy and in the complete produc- 
tion. 


The Reporter And 
The Purple Cow 


(Continued form Page 2.) 


sophisticated to listen to his con- 
science. 

Well, this is no disquisition on ethics. 
It’s a statement of common sense 
and plain truth. The only kind of 
reporters needed today are respon- 
sible newsmen. If we can’t get them, 
we may as well shut up shop until 
the final deluge sweeps us to a de- 
served doom. 

Unlike men in some _ professions, 
the reporters take no oath, swearing 
his support for time-tested ideals. The 
Canons of Journalism of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors are 
adequate. So is the code suggested 
by the American Newspaper Guild. 

To almost every newsman comes 
the time when he should repeat this 
line from Harry Franklin Harring- 
ton’s “Prayer for Writers,” Give me 
the courage to say resolutely, “I don’t 
know; and then go out unashamed 
to discover the right answer.” 





EDITORIALS ... Choice of The Month 


“The editorials were chosen from 
the Milwaukee public schools that 
regularly publish high school news- 
papers. In choosing them, we were 
concerned with picking those that 
showed how the students reacted to 
problems within their own school 
experiences as oppo:ed to world-wide 
problems. Each one was also chosen 
because of the quality of writing shown 
wn the editorial”. This explanation, 
written by David A. Wood, Editor-in- 
Chief of the Cardinal, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis., ac- 
companied this selection. Mr. Nor- 
man J. Gavin is the Adviser. 


- . _ = - - ~ 


Hints for Study Offered 


As I gazed down the hallowed cor- 
ridors of Riverside during the first 
week of school, 1700 eager faces told 
me what a joy it was for all to be 
back under jurisdiction for ten 
months. I could tell by the looks on 
these ultra-studious faces that setting 
aside tennis rackets, golf clubs, swim- 
ming suits, water skis, and summer 
freedom was a pleasure, and such 
light burdens as fifteen pounds of 
homework per night and impending 
term papers were welcome. 


Although things seem to be pro- 
gressing quite well here at school, it 
is a matter of much consternation to 
some of our beloved teachers that 
many students, by studying so hard 
at night, often seem to fall into such 
a dazed state that they are unable to 
focus their attention on such import- 
ant matters as telecasts, lectures, dis- 
cussions, and note-taking. 


Perhaps a few suggestions at this 
point might serve their purpose. 


1. Only fall asleep if you have a 
good sense of balance. A gentle 
jostling by the teacher might 
cause your descent on a neigh- 
bor’s toes. 


. Don’t (especially 9B’s) drop your 
books in the middle of the cor- 
ridor between classes—await un- 
til you’re in class and every- 
one is starting to nod or to gaze 
hopefully out of the window. 


3. Be sure to be in your homeroom 
by 8:29.59 a.m. Teachers always 
appreciate early birds. 


Eight 


4. By all means keep your gum in 
the side of your mouth when 
called on in class. It’s less apt 
to be swallowed unexpectedly if 
safely tucked away.. 


. When studying, be sure to have 
food and coke around. The body 
must be nourished as well as the 
mind. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 


Riverside Rocket, 
Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


No Planes, Trains for Tommy; 


Requests Cure for TB Patients 
Dear Santa, 


I’m eight years old and have been 
a good boy most of the time. I have 
a special favor to ask of you. This 
Christmas I don’t want a jet plane, 
erector set, or even an electric train. 
What I want is something bigger and 
more costly. I want to be well. I have 
tuberculosis and must stay in bed all 
the time. 


Please don’t think I'm complaining; 
I’m used to the lonely hours, which I 
spend staring at the ceiling, and wait- 
ing. It’s my mother who really suffers. 
She tries to be so brave and cheer- 
ful when she visits me, but I can see 
the pain in her eyes. She remembers 
the day when I ran and played foot- 
ball. I know there are many other 
people like myslef and I don’t want 
to be selfish by asking you to help 
only me. Try to help all TB patients. 


I know this is a big order, but you 
could get people to help you. If people 
would buy Christmas Seals, the Tuber- 
culosis Association would have money 
to fight TB by discovering it early 
through x-rays. Also, Santa, you could 
impress upon children to have reg- 
ular check-ups so they won’t have to 
lie and wait and wait. The days 
wouldn’t seem so long and the wait- 
ing so awful for people like me if we 
knew someday tuberculosis would be 
wiped out. With the money from 
Christmas Seals the Association can 
fight TB through research. Please 
help me and other TB patients. 


Tommy 

The Cardinal, 

South Division High, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Danger in Halls 


It’s time for another session of ihe 
Indianapolis 500. And here they conie! 
It’s Tom, and he’s late for another 
class. Just look at that boy go! He 
stopped to talk, to a few friends and 
then started the mad dash to his next 
class. 


Tom is a good miler and should be 
able to make it in time. There’s plenty 
of time to talk before and after school. 
It isn’t necessary for Tom to kill him- 
self and others while racing down the 
hall. 

It’s a fact that he pays for school 
accident insurance, but who likes to 
collect in the condition he’s in after 
a hard fall. Nor do teachers exactly 
enjoy some gasping monster breaking 
into their class a little bit late. 


Let’s show a little respect towards 
our teachers and fellow students and 
slow down that crude and reckless 
pace. The halls are slick and stu- 
dents look out of place sliding down 
the corridor on all fours with their 
books trailing behind. 


If you want to make a mark in 
school, don’t do it the hard way. Look 
and listen, for the life you save may 
be your ninth. 


King’s Page, 
Rufus King High, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


School Spirit Just as Strong; 
Ghost of Chicken Little Wrong 


Look Look! The sky is falling! So 
said Chicken Little according to a 


well known fable. The ghost of 
Chicken Little haunts the halls of 
South today! 


Keep your ears open, and you will 
hear the phantom’s ridiculous ravings 
and foolish forebodings. “South has 
changed”. “Students don’t support the 
teams or take an active part in clubs.” 
Yes, today’s version of Chicken Little 
is quite sure that school spirit is go- 
ing, going, gone! 


Just like a balloon, this Chicken 
Little is full of hot air. “Shoulder-to- 
Shoulder” spirit is as strong as ever! 
Pep rallies and good attendance at 
athletic contests bear out the stu- 
dents’ loyalty. No, Chicken Little, 
the sky isn’t falling; rather, the sky’s 
the limit when it comes to the school 
spirit of many South students. 


The Cardinal, 
South Division High, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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eas . fectively requires more time, thought, T THIS juncture you may find 

Writing That First Poem! and effort than most pupils are willing it necessary to convince your 

(Continued from Page 3.) to invest in a poem. Occasionally a class that meter is an inherent part 

Good writing cannot be achieved in lass will try, in fact ,to dismiss a of every poem. Take several, short 

, haphazard fashion. It is the pro- Serious discussion of meter with the representative poems as the basis of 

duct of careful, disciplined thought. a t - shies aa oe Rage ae oo pons 
7 can write somethin a stressin e accented syllables. 

enn St REREM, SNES GP'S SONS sounds like a poem, why aan I your eau reading ca the ap- 

worry about meter?” Or, “When I _ propriate stress or unstress sign above 

try to use meter, I can’t write my each syllable and divide each line 
poem.” (Continued on Page 12.) 














note, that many of our young writers 
are somewhat reluctant to edit, to re- 
write, to change their original manu- 
sript in any way. We must explain 
that there is nothing sacred about our 
first drafts. We have to be willing to 
write, to revise, to rewrite, and per- DOES SCHOOL EDITING HELP WIN COLLEGE ADMISSION? 


haps to rewrite again. Use the ex- pee site 2 ‘ : ; : 
ample of Flaubert, who, on occasion, By GENE R. HAWES, Editor, College Entrance Examination Board 















oiled for an entire day to perfect Author, The New American Guide to Colleges 
a single sentence of Madame Bovary. ; L 
Show a reproduction of a manu- Will it be easier for you to win ad-_ sessions. On the basis of the com- 


wript page of Saroyan with its count- mission to a college that’s hard to positions, colleges requiring them 
less deletions, insertions, and other get into if you’ve been an editor of could judge the writing ability of 
revisions. This may convince them. your school newspaper, yearbook, or their applicants. 
Too many of our pupils accept Hol- magazine? This will be a new kind of test for 
lywood’s portrayal of the writer who The answer, most decidedly, is YES. us at the College Board. Its intro- 
sits down in front of his typewriter, I don’t say this merely because duction suggests, too, that not just 
gazes mystically into space for a mo- I’ve been a professional editor myself holding the job of editor but practice 
ment, and then proceeds to turn out for more than ten years now and am_ in writing gotten as a school publica- 
a dozen pages of perfectly written partial to the breed. This is what top- tion staff member will prove quite 
prose. In real life it seldom hap- notch colleges themselves say. valuable. 
pens! The University of Chicago states Two things more. First, to the re- 
with pride that in its last freshman sounding YES with which I answered 
P TO THIS point we have dis- ¢jass of 480, there are 140 former the opening question, I must add a 
cussed preparing our class for @  gehool editors. Dartmouth College ob- big IF. YES, school editing will give 
creative writing venture, illuminating serves that in its class of 1962 are you an advantage in applying to col- 
sources of writing material, and «many students who were class presi- leges that are hard to get into IF 
wousing an interest in choosing pro- gents, team captains, editors, mu- you are otherwise well-qualified as a 
yer words. Perhaps you are now Will-  sicians, painters... . ” student—that is, for the hardest col- 
ing to guide your group in a poetry Grinnell College in Iowa notes that leges, if you have taken a strong col- 
witing exercise. Where will you be- 98% of the boys and 35% of the girls lege preparatory program, have got- 
in? Will you attempt rhymed or un- jn the freshman class had been active ten a B-plus or an A average, have 
thymed poems? Will each member on gchool publications. West Point, won a top-quarter or top-tenth class 
if your class develop his own form the US. Military Academy, boasts standing ,and have earned College 
ot will you work out something to- 44 publication editors in an 811- Board test scores (if the college re- 
gether? These are legitimate concerns. man entering class. And Columbia quires the tests) that bear out your 
let's take these questions and dis- pojllege, the Ivy League men’s college school record’s evidence of high aca- 
‘uss some of their ramifications. of Columbia University, claims 71 demic ability and achievement. 


































For your first attempt you would school publications editors in an en- Finally, not all colleges and not 
ve wise to try something in free verse. tering class of 665. even all “good” colleges are hard to 
To impose restrictions of rhyme on These recent statements by respect- get into, despite what you may have 


uur uncertain mechanics, already eq and demanding colleges are typi- read to the contrary in newspapers 
ireadfully limited in the scope of cal of the ones that many colleges like and magazines. In fact, only 16.5% of 
‘heir vocabulary, reduces their exer- these have been making for years. the more than 2,000 colleges in Ameri- 
‘ses, in most cases, to doggerel. They provide concrete evidence of ca are. I demonstrated this in the 
Thought is sacrificed in a frantic the fact that colleges have long con- course of surveying practically all of 
arch to rhyme the third line with sidered school editing to be as much America’s colleges for my recent book. 
ihe first, the fourth with the second. of a distinction in an applicant as The New American Guide to College, a 
%hyme-hunting by the ninth or tenth peing captain of the school’s football widely available 75c paperback. 
fader usually results in a quatrain team or president of its senior class. Your guidance counselors or teachers 
inworthy of the time it takes to read. Moreover, a recent decision by my will best be able to advise you on 
Another reason for avoiding rhyme own organization, the College En- which colleges are hard to get into 
at the outset is the necessity of im- trance Examination Board, suggests and which ones are less hard. Fail- 
wsing on the novice the discipline that leading colleges prize writing ing that, the only place where you 
{meter. Rhythm is, of course, an skill today more than they have in can find this in print is my book. And 
integral part of poetry, far more im- the past. At their annual meeting in if you still plan to try for a com- 
bortant than the construction of arti- October, the 287 member colleges of petitive or highly competitive col- 
ical rhymes. To sell the use of meter the College Board voted to introduce lege, your school publications ex- 
” the impatient youngster, however, the writing of a one-hour English perience should stand you in good 
8a task in itself. Using meter ef- composition at regular Board testing stead. 
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Features Of The Month... 


There features, with the highly in- 
formative reasons why they were 
chosen, were selected by the staff of 
the White Buffalo, the newspaper of 
the Madras Union High School, Ma- 
dras, Ore., under the direction of 
Howard Hillis, the Adviser. 


Newspaper Biz Has It, Man; 


Statistics Jive, Like Wow! 


National Newspaper Week next Oct. 
15-21 has got it man, like way out. 
Feeling out of it? Well, you’ve got 
to jive with the tribe; you’ve got to 
snow’em with your know, so... get 
hip! 

The national newspaper busi- 
ness goes way out; it exists to 
create, 50 million copies a day, 
that is. 

Dad, these papers, stacked two feet, 
high, would flip you on a trip down 
a 370-mile road (swingin’ and wingin’ 
with the crows) to Virginia City, 
Nevada. 

Why Virginia City? ’Cause this 
“rare” relic of the Old West has 
given the buzz; the “Territorial 
Enterprise,” for which Mark 
Twain first reported news and 
such jazz, is 101 years old. 

With 1,770 daily and 9,000 weekly 
“rags” published in the US., one of 
3% cats subscribes to a paper. 

Tough? Well, only one in 10 
cats in the world gets gassed with 
ink, that is “reads,” one of the 
218 million copies of dailies pro- 
duced in the world. 

Two million American cats take the 
“New York Daily News” which pub- 
lishes “the most” papers in the coun- 
try, while two million “Red” cats “sniff 
the miffs” of the world in Russian 
rags “Pravda” or “Izvestia.” 

London “bop” cats have the beatest 
record. “News of the World” publishes 
eight million copies of its Sunday edi- 
tion, and the “Daily Mirror” and 
“Daily Express” each have circula- 
tions of four million. Too much! 

COUGAR 
Senior High School, 
Ventura, Cal. 

There were several reasons why this 
feature was chosen. For one thing 
the COUGAR consistently publishes 
superior features and deserves re- 
cognition. Also, special day features 
are too often lifted from some source 
with very little originality in either 
material or approach. This feature 
has originality in both 


Ten 


Women Behind Wheel 


Prove Better Drivers 
By Louise DiLaillo 


What a great responsibility I have! 
I’ve got to be extra careful, extra 
prudent, and extra polite. I am a 
WOMAN DRIVER! I get blamed for 
every accident or catastrophe on the 
road either directly or indirectly. 

When I make my signals, I’m ac- 
cused of drying my nail polish or 
pointing at something. On every 
street corner I’m accused of not hav- 
ing stopped long enough. If I hap- 
pen to change lanes just once for a 
turn, I’m said to be a lane weaver. 
If I check my mirror to observe traffic 
behind me they say I’m primping. 
When I follow the speed limit “to a 
tee,” I'm told to get off my brakes. 
If I look to the side (they say I’m 
looking for an address. If I signal and 
stop (having reached my destination), 
they think I’m lost. If I honk my 
horn to warn someone, they are ready 
to give me a ticket. When I turn I’m 
said to have turned too widely or too 
sharply. 

But why? Why are women tor- 
tured, underestimated, and mocked? 
I’m sure some men would be amazed 
to discover that most of the accidents 
involve only MEN drivers. (Look at 
the record.) They might be equal- 
ly impressed to know that nearly all 
traffic violations are committed by 
MEN. Now, I don’t say that women 
are perfect (how can they be with 
men around?) but I wish that men 
would stop and realize that their 
“halos” are a little tarnished. 

Meanwhile, we women strive to con- 
tinue to keep our record clean. 

GENERATOR, 
High School, 
Santa Ana, Cal. 

This article is a new approach to 
what is almost a trite subject. It is 
interesting, well written, and gives a 
new point of view to think about. 


Grade Cards 
Prompt Talks 


With grade about to come out, 
many students are working up little 
presentation speeches to console their 
parents. Here is a sample: 

“Look on the good side of this re- 
port card, Mom, Dad. It’s really kind 
of an honor to get four “F’s” and a 
“D-”. Not everyone has the forbear- 
ance to stick to the job.” 


“For instance, it’s tough not to do 
homework every night. When there’s 
an easy assignment, it’s such a temp- 
tation to just do a little of it, ‘o be 
part of the gang. 

“And don’t forget, too, I'll have a 
fresh start and won’t need to buy 
any new books when I take these 
courses over next year.” 

THE LANTERN, 
High School, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

This feature is short, the idea is 
not drawn out until interest is lost; 
it is on a timely subject, it calls at- 
tention to what is going on in an in- 
teresting manner; there is humor in 
it and perhaps a moan. 


Speak . iad and the World 
Hears Your Personality 


By Sandy Schliff 


“IT never did nuthin’ to nobody, 
yelled a New York gangster as hand- 
cuffs were being slapped onto his 
wrists. His jargon marked him as a 
man of little education or of great 
self-neglect. 

Language has the ability to classify 
its users in many ways. Your first 
impression of a person is his appear- 
ance, your second impression is his 
conversation. If he fails to follow 
good principles of grammar or em- 
ploys slang he loses your respect. This 
reaction comes from a feeling within 
you that if he hasn’t the courtesy to 
think about his speech when talking 
to you he has no respect for you and 
does not deserve yours. 

Think about the people whom you 
call your friends. They don’t all talk 
alike, but isn’t there a fairly definite 
similarity in their speech? 

Learning to speak properly is some- 
thing which everyone should try to 
do. Many factors retard such things 
as the language used in the home, that 
used by friends and associates and 
the number of contacts with media 
which contain good principles of 
grammar. But if you really con- 
centrate on what you are saying, if 
you don’t become careless, your speech 
can classify you as a worthwhile in- 
dividual. 


” 


THE AZTEC, 
Mark Keppel High School, 
Alhambra, Cal. 

This article is well written, but this 
was chosen not as an outstanding 
bit of writing but rather as an el- 
ample of a worthwhile feature. One 
that is interesting enough and short 
enough to hold the reader’s interest 
and yet one that has a worthwhile 
message. 
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Jersey Scholastic Editor for Octo- 
ber, first issue of the year of the New 
Jersey Scholastic Press Association 
with headquarters at the School of 
Journalism, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, reviews Your Yearbook by 
Gretchen Kemp and Juliana Uphoff 
by stressing its conclusions, publishes 
“Rules for Successful Editorial Writ- 
ing”, and gives some good advice in 
“‘Let’s Talk About Picture Captions”, 
among other items of interest to 
editors and Advisers in the state. 


More than 500 editors and Advisers 
attended the 38th annual Indiana 
High School Press Association con- 
vention at Franklin College, Franklin, 
on October 23-24. Over 40 meetings 
were held covering nearly every phase 
of yearbook and newspaper writing, 
editing and production. This was the 
first convention to be held under the 
leadership of Eugene T. Johnson, the 
new executive secretary. John F. 
Schrodt, Jr., who assumed the post 
in 1955, submitted his resignation on 
October 24 at the annual Advisers 
business meeting. He is now the edit- 
or of the Indiana University Alumni 
Magazine at Bloomington. Under Mr. 
Schrodt’s administration, the mem- 
bership in the IHSPA tripled, the fifth 
revision of the Journalism Course of 
Study was completed, two booklets, 
Sample School Newspaper Stylebook 
and Developing a Yearbook Theme 
were written, and two successful Ad- 
visers workshops were conducted, in 
addition to the normal work which 
was not inconsiderable. His most re- 
cent project was the institution of an 
honor plaque by which the Associa- 
tion could honor those who have 
served or will serve as Association 
presidents. Of the four presented 
at this Convention; Rowena Harvey 
of Fort Wayne, and Ella Sengenberger 
of Indianapolis, both past presidents 
and both retiring from teaching this 
year, were given the plaques and life 
memberships in the Association. 


The 5th Annual Conference and 
Clinic for High School Publications 
sponsored by the University of Rhode 
Island at Kingston was held on Nov- 
ember 6 with more than 250 editors 
and Advisers from 32 schools in at- 
tendance. The principal address was 
delivered by Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director, who stressed both 


Newspaper and yearbook work as 
taining grounds for writing and self- 
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With The Press Associations. .. 


expression, and their use as instru- 
ments of public relations between the 
school and community. Both pro- 
fessional and school people con- 
ducted sessions on various phases 
of newspaper and _ yearbook work. 
Professor Robert W. McCreanor, 
conference chairman and associate 
professor of journalism at Rhode Is- 
land University, reported this year’s 
representation as the largest since the 
clinic was started. 


The High School Journalist of the 
Illinois State High School Press As- 
sociation, announced the 39th annual 
convention, to be held the 13th and 
14th of November, as expected to be 
the largest in attendance, meetings 
and speakers in its history. A report 
of the meeting had not been received 
when this item was prepared. Direct- 
or Glenn Hanson, we learn, used the 
history of the Association as the suc- 
cessful basis of a thesis for his ma- 
ster’s degree, granted by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois last June, tracing it 
from the meeting of the Central In- 
terscholastic Press Association at 
Madison, Wis., in 1921, which inspired 
the founding of the Illinois organiza- 
tion in 1922, and its growth from 54 
members that year to 204 in 1958-59. 
The story of the operation of Chicago’s 
Lane High School Daily, one of four 
published in the United States, serv- 
nig a school of more than 5000 stu- 
dents, a plea for “staff correspond- 
ents” to help service the Journalist, 
and the theme of the 1959 Egypti, 
Cairo’s (Illinois, of course) High 
School yearbook, a refutation of what 
Charles Dickens had to say about the 
town in 1842 on his famous, or in- 
famous, American journey, make in- 
teresting reading in the recent is- 
sues. 


Dr. David P. Bergin, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Oklahoma Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, has re- 
signed and is now chairman of the 
department of journalism at _ the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
His place has been taken by Elden 
Rawlings, a 1957 journalism graduate 
of Eastern New Mexico University and 
a candidate at Oklahoma for a mas- 
ter’s degree. Prof. H. H. Herbert, 
founder of the OIPA, the first high 
school press association in history, 


retired on August 1 and is now teach- 
ing part-time at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. The 39th annual convention 
was held Nov. 20-21 at Norman with 
562 editors, and 49 Advisers from 51 
schools in attendance. 


The Oregon Scholastic Press held 
its 33rd annual Conference at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oct. 
16-17, with 749 editors and Advisers 
from 115 high schools in Oregon and 
Washington in attendance. About 70 
meetings were held during the two- 
day period covering the things both 
editors and Advisers want to know 
to improve their publications. Robert 
W. Lucas, former Oregon journalism 
graduate who has served on papers 
in that state and in Washington, now 
the managing editor of the Denver 
Post, delivered the banquet address. 
“Amid all the glitter and glamor, the 
gadgets and gimmicks of our con- 
temporary civilization we need young 
men and young women who bear the 
hallmarks of true liberal education. 
For unless you acquire a feel for man- 
kind at least as strong as your scienti- 
fic powers to disorder or destroy it, 
you will know more tears. than 
laughter, and only the security of the 
slave, or the tranquility of the grave”, 
he told the delegates. 


The 28th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion met at the Connellsville Joint 
Senior High School on October 23-24. 
PSPA News, the official organ of the 
PSPA, was issued with an Oct. 23 date- 
line giving to the delegates, as they 
assembled, the 24 Keystone Awards 
for student publications, the highest 
offered by the Association, 37 Key- 
stone awards for outstanding writing 
in 19 fields and the Judges’ evaluation 
of the latter group. There were 1299 
entries in the individual writing fields 
of which 889 received first and sec- 
ond places. Connellsville, located in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, formerly 


‘known as the Coke Capital of the 


world, has now a number of varied 
industries but the night is still lighted 
by the glare of orange flames against 
the sky. Fort Necessity, a national 
shrine, the Old National Pike, Brad- 
dock’s Grave and other historical sites 
dot the area. Proud of their new 
school, the staffs of the newspaper 
and yearbook carried on an extensive 
publicity campaign from the time the 
site of the convention was determined 
a year ago, up to and throughout 
the gathering, so that none of its 
guests could say he was without ample 
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background for a full appreciation of 
his visit. The PSPA is a well-organ- 
ized, closely knit, Adviser-student co- 
operative enterprise designed to serve 
its publications well. It has a solid 
background of talent and experience 
and could serve as a model for other 
state organizations. 


Writing That First Poem! 
(Continued from Page 9.) 


into its metrical feet. Only after a 
pattern of meter is clearly evident in 
each poem will your class be willing 
to start juggling iambi. 

Recognizing meter is one thing, 
teaching its effective use another. 
A simple way is to prepare a list of 
two syllable words. By pronouncing 
the words with the accent on the first 
and then on the second syllable, your 
class will recognize easily where the 
stress belongs. Soon they will agree 
that all multisyllabic words are stress- 
ed at some point. Have your group 
practice accenting until they develop 
a certain felicity at this task. Then 
let them try their hand at accenting 
a simple professional poem. Because 
of its iambic regularity, I frequently 
use Emily Dickinson’s Chartless for 
this purpose. 

Youngsters grasp easily the con- 


cept of the poetic foot. As you accent 
the lines of your illustrative poems, 
make certain that you separate each 
foot from each other with a vertical 


line. In Chartless for instance, your 
group will discover the basic iambic 
trimeter without too much difficulty. 


ILL each member of your class 
develop his own original form? 

No, not for his first attempt. It is 
desirable, I believe, for your group 
to try to use the same form for its 
initial effort. In this way each pupil 
will be confronted with similar prob- 
lems, many of which can be thorough- 
ly explored within the class. For your 
first attempt I would recommend the 
writing of a cinquain, a free verse 
form invented by Adelaide Crapsey. 
I am indebted to Dr. Sigmund Fogler, 
a former New York City principal 
and a poet in his own right, for in- 
troducing it to me. Dr. Fogler has 
used the cinquain successfully with 
adults as I have with secondary school 
children. Its obvious simplicity re- 
commends it highly for the beginner. 
Basically, it is nothing more than 
a progression of syllabic lines. The 
first line contains two syllables, the 
the second line four, the third line 
six, the fourth line eight. The fifth 
line of the cinquain reverts to the 


Twelve 


original two syllables. Diagramatical- 
ly, it would look this way: 

(2) XX 

(4) XX XX 

(6) XX XX XxX 

(8) XX XX XX XxX 

(2) XX 

In choosing your meter, you will find 

that either the iambus of the trochee 
can be employed successfully with this 
form. For your first attempt I would 
suggest that you structure this form 
further by deciding in advance which 
meter to use. Using the iambic foot, 
for example, you could place the fol- 
lowing diagram on the board. 


vl 

v1 | v1 

V1/vijvi 

V1} V1) v1/Vv1 

v1 

In addition to the diagram, place 

several exampies of completed cin- 
quains on the board. I have append- 
ed some of my pupils’ work at the 
end of this article for your use in this 
respect. Before you begin to teach the 
writing of the cinquain, however, it 
would be worthwhile for you to at- 
tempt to write several of these poems 
in the privacy of your own domain. 
In this way you will appreciate more 
fully the problems your pupils will en- 
counter, and you will be able to teach 
this form with greater assurance and 
confidence. 


ETURNING to the classroom, have 

your group study the cinquains 
on the board. Explain that it is not 
necessary to complete each thought 
at the end of its line—that, in fact, 
the thought should be carried through 
several lines or through the entire 
poem. Many beginners still adhere 
to the notion that a thought must 
conclude at the end of a poetic line. 
With the cinquain this is virtually 
impossible if you are going to achieve 
an effective poem. 

The nex step is to write a cinquain 
collectively with the class. This works 
out remarkably well. You may want 
to suggest the first two-syllabic line. 
But from that point, let the class take 
over completely. Try out individual 
suggestions. Use the eraser generous- 
ly as improvements are proffered. 
Within a short period of time your 
class will have produced a poem of 
some merit. 

Several collective cinquains may be 
necessary before proceeding further. 
It will depend, of course, upon the 
individual group. When you are fin- 
ally convinced that they understand 
how to use the form, ask the class to 
complete the last three lines of a cin- 


quain as a homework assign) ent, 
Show them the meter you have cirosen, 
cautioning them to continue wit) the 
original iambus or trochee. You may 
point out, however, that of the eleven 
feet in a cinquain, it is only neces- 
sary to have nine or ten regular feet 
This leeway of one or two feei will 
provide sufficient encouragement to 
send them away with hope. 


HEN the assignment is due, spend 

ten minutes listening to several 
fledgling efforts. Be generous in your 
praise, especially for the effective 
word or phrase. Remember, as you 
listen to lines of uneven thought and 
broken meter, that most of your pupils 
have never written a poem before. Re- 
gardless of quality, for them it is an 
achievement. 

Have one or two cinquains placed 
on the board. Obtaining the poet’s 
permission, allow the class to try its 
hand at improving the poem. The 
rest of the period should be devoted 
to a discussion of some of the gen- 
eral problems encountered in com- 
position. Most queries, you will find, 
will be concerned with meter: 

“Everything went along fine until 
the middle of the fourth line. Then, 
I got stuck.” 

The last two-syllabie line will also 
present some difficulties. It has a 
tendency to sneak up on the poet. 
Point out that the last line of many 
effective cinquains usually possesses 
an element of surprise. At least it 
should be aptly vhrased 

Finally, the day of reckoning is at 
hand. Give your class a bouquet of 
encouragement and several days to 
compose an original cinquain. You 
will be pleased, I am certain, with the 
results. 

The following cinquains were writ- 
ten by ninth grade English pupils:— 


A PRAYER 
Oh God! 
Let me meet my 
Destiny without fear. 
Help me meet life with hope, accept 
My fate. 
—Beverly Cohen 


LEAVES 
Dry leaves 
Of fall wither 
Like cold, aged beings.. 
Once more the dismal nakedness 
Arrives. 
—Gloria Samansky 


LAST GOODBY 


Cold leaves 
Whisper softly 
(Continued on Page 16.) 
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The March of Books . 


‘‘BEFORE | 


FORGET” 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


BEFORE I FORGET. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson, New York: Dodd, Mead. 
587 pp. $6. 

If there are “master-interviewers,” 
Issac F. Marcosson is one of the best 
of them. Starting as a newspaper- 
man, he became associated with the 
Saturday Evening Post in 1907. For 
thirty-one years, Marcosson kept busy 
meeting one celebrity after another, 
many of them who 
have made history. 


Exceedingly well- 
written, Marcos- 
son’s book is full of 
apt counsel for the 
beginning newsman. 
At the same time it 
is an accurate yet 
colorful story of the 
twentieth century so 
far. Certainly Mar- 
cosson proves that DR. CAMPBELL 
an interviewer can interpret famous 
and infamous leaders with extra- 
ordinary clarity. 


FRONT LINES AND HEADLINES. 
By Lewis S. Miner. New York: Julius 
Messner. 192 pp. $2.95. 

This is a short biography of Richard 
Harding Davis. Best known as a 
reporter, Davis also was a fiction 
writer and playwright. As a foreign 
correspondent, he encountered glam- 
our, drama, and adventure. 

Davis took grave risks as a re- 
porter during the Spanish-American 
War and World War I. Only fifty- 
two years old when he died, Davis 
crammed into his career several men’s 
lives, making a truly unique record. 
His biographer presents this career 
effectively within his limited space. 


JOURNALISM TOMORROW. Edited 
by Wesley C. Clark Syracuse: Syra- 
cuse University Press. 133 pp. $4. 

What will journalism be like in 
2000 or 2060? Certainly journalism to- 
day is not like that of 1800 or 1860 or 
even 1900. And it’s just as well it 
isn’t, for our early weaknesses should 
hot be perpetuated. 

Sleader in size, Journalism Tomor- 
row is broad in scope. It has depth 
to match its breadth. It is a book 
by tl oughtful teachers—all of them 
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with experience in journalism. They 
have turned out a stimulating and 
provocative discussion. 

Each chapter stirs the reader, al- 
though those of Dean Clark and Pro- 
fessors Wolseley and Burton are most 
challenging. Each of the other sub- 
jects is handled effectively by able 
and authoritative writers. 

Major topics include the future of 
mass communications, dailies, week- 
lies, broadcast journalism, maga- 
zines, advertising, syndicates, photo- 
journalism, and research. 

Here is a book worth more than one 
reading. Some of the chapters espe- 
cially should be re-examined. This 
book is a worthy product of one of 
the nation’s finest schools of journ- 
alism. 


DO YOU BELONG IN JOURNAL- 
ISM? Edited by Henry Gemmil and 


Bernard Kilgore. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 92 pp. $3. 


Here is a book with good inten- 
tions. Its purpose: to interest 
young people in newspaper careers. 
Its method: presentation of advice— 
some of it conflicting—from eighteen 
successful newspapermen. 

First, the book is not organized. 
Anyone interested in a career in any 
field prefers to examine the field 
systematically. He has a set of ques- 
tions to ask. In this instance some of 
them are not answered. 

Second, the contributors do not 
write with equal authority. If the 
writers who condemn schools of journ- 
alism, for example, based their com- 
ments on the accurate and sustained 
inquiry they demand of reporters they 
would qualify their remarks. 

Though this is a disappointing 
book, the persistent reader wil! find 
some of the facts he wants to know 
about newspaper work. Some of the 
advice is excellent and authoritative, 
some of it consists of personal whim 
or prejudice. 

There are two ways to write about 
this subject. One is to tell the public 
what you think it should know. An- 
other is to find out what the public 
wants to know and to answer its 
questions accurately, clearly, and sys- 
tematically. 


KENT COOPER AND THE ASSO- 
CIATED PRESS. By Kent Cooper. 
New York: Random. 334 pp. $6. 

The inside story of the evolution 
of American news sources is a thrilling 
tale. The development of a great news 
agency as a private enterprise serv- 
ing the free press is impressive. So 
is the record of the men who had 
the initiative and vision to make this 
possibility a reality. 

As an autobiographer, Cooper tells 
how he rose from obscurity in news- 
paper work to the top post in AP. 
He tells of the people he met, the 
services AB developed, the struggles 
he encountered. Somewhat prosaic 
in style, his book reminds one of the 
boy who stuck in his thumb, pulled 
out a plum, and said, “What a good 
boy am I.” 


HIGH TENSION. By Hugh Baillie 
New York: Harper. 300 pp. $4.50. 


This book is well-named, Hugh 
Ballie kept up a furious pace from 
the moment he started covering crime 
in Los Angeles until he retired as UP 
president. As he says, “I was a re- 
porter all the way.” 

Baillie’s book is chiefly about the 
people he met, the events he covered. 
Most of them concerned conflict, 
sometimes local, often global. His 
final chapter is a timely and trench- 
ant appeal for freedom of informa- 
tion. 


FIFTY YEARS FOR FREEDOM. By 
Charles C. Clayton. Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press. 
244 pp. $4.50. 

Sigma Delta Chi, professional fra- 
ternity for men in journalism, always 
has had a significant history.. Now 
this history has been assembled in 
a book, although no book can capture 
fully the spirit of such an organiza- 
tion. 

Founded in 1909, Sigma Delta Chi 
has been more than an organization 
of congenial and able journalists. Its 
magazine, its awards, its other services 
mark it as a dynamic servant of the 
free press. Now that its history is 
in book form, its notable record may 
be recognized more widely. 


A GOODTIME TO BE ALIVE. By 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. New York: 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 179 pp. 
$3.50. 

Do you long for the good old days? 
Do you yearn for a life that is soft 
and safe, secure and serene? Maybe 
so, but Edgar Ansel Mowrer, renowned 
war correspondent and political an- 
alyst looks forward, not backward. 
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True, the world is in revolution,— 
a bitter struggle between ideologies. 
There are conflicts within nations 
and between nations... Meanwhile the 
frontiers of outer space flaunt a new 
challenge. 

Life is exciting wherever you turn 
—in politics, in business, in science. 
Yes, and in education too. For Mowrer 
the lazy life is the way to boredom. 
Bored people, he says, may smash 
a society or lose it to tougher peo- 
ple. 

The challenge of world leadership 
commands the attention of America. 
If we reject it, we reject the future 
—the future of a greater America. 
To reject it also is to turn our backs 
on freedom. 

To live today may be to live with 
fear. Yet actually to live at any time 
is to live in the shadow of fear. If 
Americans are too self-indulgent they 
will yield their leadership and go the 
way of Greece and Rome. 

This is no time to cringe, no time 
to lament, no time to feel sorry for 
yourself. It is a good time, a great 
time, a wonderful time to be alive. 
Here is Mowrer’s message—one we 
should read and heed. 


JOY RIDE. By Dwight Taylor. New 
York: G. P. Putman’s. 250 pp. $3.95. 

Joy Ride consists of Dwight Taylor’s 
impressions and recollections of the 
twenties. A young man then, he met 
many celebrities in New York and 
Hollywood. He pictures casually the 
America of the post-World War I, 
sketching some of his experiences and 
commenting on some of the notable 
writers and actors. 


DIAMOND JIM STILES: PIONEER 
OF PROGRESS. By Edward Uhlan. 
New York: Exposition Press. 392 pp. 
$6. 

Jim Stiles was a human dynamo. 
As a boy and as a man he had a tre- 
mendous energy. And he used it ef- 
fectively in developing the Nassau 
Review and the county which it served 
on Long Island. 

A laudatory biography, Edward 
Uhlan’s book is a sympathetic por- 
trayal of a man who couldn’t sit 
still. Its hero—Jim Stiles—is always 
on the go. What’s more, he’s always 
getting something done. 

Stiles loved his newspaper. Through 
good times and had he poured his 
strength and his money into it. Right- 
ly he became proud of the product 
which was—and is—a _ constructive 
force in community service. 

A civic-minded man, Stiles took a 
lively interest in politics. He raised 
money for colleges. He lent a hand 
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to bankers. Here indeed is a stirring 
picture of a non-stop man who made 
journalism a vital factor in the lives 
of all citizens of Nassau County. 


THE YEARS WITH ROSS. By James 
Thurber. Boston. Little, Brown. 310 
pp. $5. 

Who was Harold W. Ross? He was 
the New Yorker. It is impossible to 
talk of one and not the other. Not 
a great writer, he was a great editor 
as well as a most unusual character. 

The inimitable James Thurber, 
author and artist, presents a vivid 
picture of the man who founded and 
built the unique New Yorker. Thurber 
was one of the key men who helped 
to make the New Yorker what Ross 
wanted it to be. 

This is a human story—one written 
in good humor. The strengths of Ross 
are recognized, so are the weaknesses, 
but fondly. For Ross was unusual but 
in some matters ignorant and pre- 
judiced. 

Thurber’s book appeals to the 
readers of the New Yorker. Unless 
one enjoys this titillating magazine, 
he may wonder why this sound and 
fury about Ross. Not to enjoy the New 
Yorker is a commentary not on the 
magazine, but on the reader. 


NEWS REPORTERS AND WHAT 
THEY DO. By David Botter. New 
York: Franklin Watts, 214 pp. $3.95. 

What do reporters do? David Bot- 
ter, formerly an editor of Look, pro- 
vides an informative answer to this 
question in this compact book. It is 
not a textbook, for he does not go 


WHAT IS THE OLDEST 
HIGH SCHOOL WEEKLY? 


The San Jose High School 
Herald, San Jose, Cal., calls it- 
self America’s Oldest High 
School Weekly”. 


Gerald Turney, the Adviser, 
asks: “Is this claim valid? I un- 
derstand some weekly in Boston 
has also been in _ publication 
continuously more than 50 years. 
Ours was founded in 1907”. 


CSPA records indicate that 
publications were founded much 
earlier than 1907 but a number 
of these have been magazines or 
have varied their names and 
formats over the years. 

Can any other school claim 
to be a weekly for more than 50 
years? 

We'd like to know. 


into detail about how reporters get and 
write news. 

A former newspaperman, Botter row 
teaches at Northwestern. Teen-azers 
will find his book easy ™) read. 't is 
a reliable source of ratie~ —s It 
presents effectively t ~S and 
opportunities in rep. 


COPYWRITING: .HEORY AND 
TECHNIQUE. By Georee ‘Tir v 
Clarke. New York: 4a. 
$7.50. 

Primarily a textbou 
Clarke’s book presents its 
ter in four main paris. ~ 
a discussion of the fun 
copywriting covering the tein 
ing, words, writing pruce 
form. 

In the second section the = ..er con- 
cerns himself with advertisement 
writing. He devotes a chapter each 
to marketing factors, psychological 
factors, copy techniques, visual techni- 
ques, creativity. 

The application of the principles to 
different media then receives con- 
sideration in seven chapters. The 
final section covers display . ‘ s 
promotion, technical and repv 
ing, public relations and . 
and advice to professionals. 

A substantial textbook, F t 
Clarke’s book is well-illustrr It 
cites fine examples. It provides an 
appendix with copywriting assign- 
ments, supplementary readings, spe- 
cial problems, and terminology. 


THE REPORTER’S TRADE. By Jo- 
seph and Stewart Alsop. New York: 
Reynal. 377 pp. $5. 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop are wide- 
ly known for their columns and ar- 
ticles. For twelve years they were 
partners in writing a nationally syn- 
dicated column. Both have had mi- 
litary experience. 

Their book is a disappointment. 
Certainly it presents no organized 
analysis of the reporter’s trade. It 
does present some illuminating com- 
ments -on political reporting,in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and thereabo.wts. 

Nor is it an organized study of the 
last twelve crucial years. It does pre- 
sent a running commentary of thes* 
years, material which was timely wh 
written. The authors have not taken 
the time to sift and select details in 
long-range terms.. 

The authors express themselves for- 
cibly on current issues. To sum up, 
this book appears to try to do two 
things — tell about the reporter's 
trade and tell what’s happened in the 
twelve years. Two books are needed 
to do this job well. 
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18 top editors tell you how to judge your qualifications, 
how to train yourself, how to land your first job 


HE ideal way to find out if newspaper work is 

for you would be to talk to expert newsmen, 
This book brings the experts to you. It presents 
the answers of 18 editors to the questions most 
often asked by would-be journalists. 

Some of the contributors are editors of large 
city dailies, while some publish small country 
weeklies. Thus their answers provide a cross- 
section of the newspaper field. They discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of newspaper work; 
the recent improvements in working conditions 
and salaries. Some of the men recommend journal- 


ism school; some suggest getting a summer job on 


Some of the contributors to this 
symposium on journalism 


a paper. Almost all agree that a liberal arts education 
with emphasis on economics, history and sociology 
is the best background. 

Together, the articles, illustrated with photo- 
graphs showing all aspects of newspaper work, 
provide the young person considering journalism 
as a career with first-hand, down-to-earth advice 
from experienced pros. 

Use the convenient coupon below to order your 
copy of this valuable book today. Only $3.00. 


DO YOU BELONG IN JOURNALISM? 
Edited by HENRY GEMMILL and BERNARD KILGORE 


Mail this coupon Money-back guarantee 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


Frank H. Bartholomew, President, UP/ Dept. B6 


B. Dale Davis, Feature Editor, 
The Detroit Free Press 

Edwin D, Canham, Editor, 
The Christian Science Monitor enclose - check - 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


Please send me ——— copy(ies) of Do You 
BELONG IN JouRNALIsM? at $3.00 each. I 
money order for 


Robert M. White. II. recently __.. (New York City residents please 
: add 3% sales tax.) If not fully satisfied, I 
may return the book(s) within 10 days for 


named Editor and President, 


New York Herald Tribune 


full refund. 


-y Bingham, President, Louisville 
Times and The Courier-Journal Name 
Kenneth MacDonald, Editor, 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Address 


and 12 other top journalists 





January, 1960 
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Good Advertising 


Must Have Value 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


But this is not quite everything. The 
advertising sales staff should be well 
briefed, able to answer any questions 
the prospect might ask. Salesmen 
should know the number of copies of 
the paper distributed each issue. If 
the publication enjoys a healthy cir- 
culation, this fact should be played 
up because advertisers are interested 
in extensive coverage. 

Furthermore, the student salesman 
should have a plan or suggestion for 
each prospect, to be used in case the 
merchant himself has nothing definite 
in mind. Since each salesman should 
service the same accounts throughout 
the semester or the year, he will soon 
become acquainted with his customers 
and will learn where his ideas will be 
of most value in shaping up the ad- 
vertising copy. 

The foregoing suggestions have been 
proved through practical experience. 
Although some modifications might 
become necessary because of differ- 
ences in local conditions, it is my be- 
lief that they can be used as a basic 
program by any staff which feels the 
need for improvement in its adver- 
tising. 

Better advertising will make every- 
body happier; the staff because of 
greater pride and increased revenue, 
the merchants because of better serv- 
ice, and the subscribers because, be- 
lieve it or not, people Jike to read in- 
teresting ads. 


Writing That First Poem! 


(Continued from Page 12.) 
To the October breeze, 
Bid a last farewell, then lie silent. 
Winter comes! 
—Audrey Kusnetzov 


THE VISION 
I saw 
In the mist of 
Dark, a hand reaching out 
To guide me in darkest moments 
Of grief. 
—Barbara Joel 


PALETTE 
Paint this! 
Holding fast the 
Fleeting beauties autumn 
Sun reflects on multicolored 
Splendor. 
—lIsabel Levinson 


MOONLIGHT 
Moonlight, 
Your cherished arm 
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News and Notes... 


Miss Dorothy Gordon, Moderator 
of The New York Times Youth Forum, 
whose mid-March program staffed 
by delegates goes out from the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel just prior to the 
concluding luncheon of the CSPA 
Convention, was awarded the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
at a special convention at Fair- 
leigh-Dickinson University Ruther- 
ford, N. J.,on December 15. Other re- 
cipients were Dr. Victor A. Belaunde 
of Peru, President of the U.N. General 
Assembly, and Roland A.. Wank, New 
York architect, who designed twelve 
of the University's buildings. 


“Composition”, a ‘color ‘filmstrip cov- 
ering “Organizing and Outline”, 
“Writing and Opening Paragraph”, 
“Writing Paragraphs” and “Editing 
and Rewriting’, was released this 


Close-kissing your pale lips, 
Silhouettes in the darkened night. 
Moonlight. 

—Robert Croland 


A Winner—Of Course 


The following “Entertainment 
Feature” won the Keystone Award for 
individual student writing in its classi- 
fication in the 1959 writing competi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association. It was the only entry to 
be so honored. It can be understood 
why it received the top award. As a 
bit of amusing and imaginative writ- 
ing, it is given here for the enter- 
tainment of our readers. 


THE FAIR SEX 


Modern scientific definition of wo- 
men: 

Symbol—WO 

Accepted Atomic Weight—120 lbs. 

Occurrence—Found wherever man ex- 
ists; seldom found in a free state. 

Physical Properties—Boils at nothing; 
may freeze any minute; butter if not 
properly used; can be melted if 
handled correctly. 

Chemical Proverties—Very active; at- 
tracted to gold, silver, platinum and 
precious stones; violent reaction 
when left alone; able to absorb 
great amounts of expensive food; 
turns green when placed beside a 
better specimen; ages rapidly. 

Uses—Highly ornamental; useful as a 
tonic for low spirits; is probably the 


month by Filmstrip House, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., as the 
sixth step in its English grammar and 
composition series. 


“Features Tell the Junior High 
Story”, by Don H. Otto, Western High 
School, Anaheim, Cal., and “Student 
Publication Budgeting” by Laurence R. 
Campbell, Florida State University at 
Tallahassee, are two  worth-while 
articles in the Deccmber, 1959, School 
Activities. The first deals with the 
junior high approach to a publica- 
tion, though the basic journalistic 
problems are the same at all levels, 
and the second, starting with the 
statement, “Every student publication 
should live within its income”, should 
earn the hearty approval of every 
staff and Adviser. 


most powerful 
agent known. 
Caution—tiighly explosive. 
Variations—-Some of them are SO 
nice. 
Tim Sprandel, 
Moravian Preparatory School, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


(income) reducing 


Additional Awards 


The following yearbooks have been 
received and rated since the December 
eview went to press: 

OFFSET CLASSBOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First Place 


EDISONIAN (JAN.), 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDISONIAN (JUNE), 
Philadelphia, Pa 


JUNIOR- SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First Place 
MAGNA PANTHERA, High School, 
well, Conn. 


OFFSET YEARBOOKS 
BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
First Place 


TYPHOON, The Milford School, 
Conn. 


CHANGES IN RATING 
Because of mechanical and other 
errors, the placing of the following 
yearbooks is changed:— 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1501-2500 
Third to Second Place 


THE ROCHELLEAN, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


301-600 
Second Place to Medalist 
CEDARS, High School, Lebanon, Ind. 


Edison High School, 
Edison High School, 


Crom- 


Milford, 


The 


School Press Review 





Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish — 


measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS of the CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orlers should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advert.sing in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required) $1.25 (including Feder 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


\va lable on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 17-18-19, 


1960 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 
TPFHURSDAY MARCH 17 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions for General and Divisional 
Meetings. McMillin Theatre, Horace Mann Audito- 
rium and other halls. 

2:30 P.M.—-Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

The evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18 

10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre, Horace 

Mann Auditorium, and other halls. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting, McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men‘s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M. - 5:30 P.M. — Coffee Hour given by Columbia 

College for Junior and Senior High School 

Ferris Booth Hall. 


3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 


boys: 


4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council ol 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special! 
Invitation: Men’s Faculty Club. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 19 

9:30 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—New York 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom. 
12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon 


Times Youth Forum — Wal- 


— Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers. Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Arjourns until March 9 - 10 - 11, 1961 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


(Circulars were mailed to all schools on January 6, 1960) 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 














